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Not  surprisingly,  most  Pennsylvanians  have  a 
fuzzy  picture  of  state  government.  Its  sprawling 
machinery  and  complex  procedures  are  not  easy  to 
grasp.  To  make  matters  worse,  media  coverage  of 
state  government  has  usually  taken  a  back  seat  to 
local  and  national  news. 

Now,  through  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network's  weekly  series  THE 
PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT, 
Pennsylvanians  have  a  chance  to  bring  state 
government  into  focus.  At  7:30  each  Friday 
evening,  the  program  reviews  events  of  the  week  in 
Harrisburg,  analyzes  major  issues,  and  plays  back 
on-site  coverage  of  legislative  sessions.  For  the 
first  time,  citizens  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
can  directly  monitor  state  government  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Designed  to  enhance  viewing  of  the  television 
series,  this  booklet  provides  an  overall  view  of 
state  government  —  what  it  does  and  how 
decisions  are  made.  There  is  also  a  reference 
section  containing  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  state 
government,  an  explanation  of  how  a  bill  becomes 
law,  and  a  listing  of  further  resources  for  study  and 
action.  Our  hope  is  that  this  brief  look  at  the  big 
picture  will  help  viewers  to  better  understand  and 
evaluate  the  particular  political  struggles  they  will 
see  played  out  in  the  coming  months  on  THE 
PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT. 

Throughout  the  country  and  at  all  levels  of 
government,  there  is  a  movement  underway  to 
make  government  more  accountable,  to  bring  it 
under  control  and  make  it  serve  priorities  chosen 
by  the  people  and  their  representatives.  PPTN's 
coverage  provides  Pennsylvanians  with  an 
opportunity  to  keep  track  of  state  government  and 
truly  make  it  their  business. 

Richard  Wolfe 

PPTN  Community  Service  Coordinator 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


What  Does  the  State  Government  Do? 


One  way  to  get  a  handle  on  state 
government  is  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of 
simple  economics:  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  collected  more 
than  $5  billion  in  revenue.  How  was  the  money 
spent,  and  for  what  purpose? 

The  state  recently  developed  a  list  of  eight 
general  program  areas  and  classified  all  of  its 
spending  under  these  headings.  The  relative  costs 
of  the  programs  are  depicted  by  the  following  pie 
chart.  This  method  of  classification  enables  the 
government  and  the  public  to  see  an  overall 
picture  of  state  spending  in  terms  of  what  it  is 
trying  to  accomplish.  Each  of  the  broad  headings, 
called  Commonwealth  Programs,  includes  the 


activities  of  several  government  agencies.  For 
example,  "Protection  of  Persons  and  Property" 
includes  programs  operated  by  the  State  Police, 
the  Department  of  lustice,  the  state  courts,  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  and  a 
number  of  regulatory  agencies. 

As  you  read  through  the  following  brief 
descriptions  of  the  Commonwealth  Programs, 
keep  in  mind  that  the  programs  and  priorities 
indicated  are  not  carved  in  stone.  Taxpayers  as 
well  as  legislators  have  a  role  in  deciding  what 
goals  are  worthy  to  pursue  and  what  future 
spending  priorities  should  be  in  light  of  the 
limited  revenues  available.  Finding  out  about  the 
present  pattern  of  spending  is  just  a  starting  point. 


State  Government  Spending 
1974-75  Fiscal  Year 


Intellectual  Development  and  Education 

$2,413,4  76,000        4  5.1'Xi 


Direction  and  Supportive  Services 

$226,942,000  4.2'K. 

Recreation  and  Cultural  Enrichment 

$88,019,000  1.6'K. 


Total 

$5,345,546,000 


Transportation  and 
Communication 

$645,092,000  12.1% 

Health  —  Physical  and 
Mental  Well-Being 

$639,292,000  12.0% 


Economic  Development 
and  Income  Maintenance 

$603,652,000  11.3% 


Social  Development 

$383,095,000  7.2% 

Protection  of  Persons 
and  Property 

$345,978,000  6.5% 


Intellectual  Development  and  Education 

Education  consumes  the  largest  piece  of  the 
Commonwealth  pie.  Most  of  this  money  is  passed 
on  to  local  school  districts  and  various  institutions 
to  support  programs  ranging  from  preschool  to 
higher  education.  State  revenues  cover  about  half 
the  total  cost  of  running  Pennsylvania's  school 
districts. 


Transportation  and  Communication 

More  than  85  percent  of  this  money  goes  to 
highway  construction  and  maintenance  and  is 
collected  from  highway  users  through  registration 
fees,  license  fees,  and  the  state  gasoline  tax. 
Smaller  amounts  from  general  revenues  are 
devoted  to  mass  transportation  and  development 
of  rail,  air,  and  water  transportation  facilities. 


Health  —  Physical  and  Mental  Well-Being 

The  state  operates  faciUties  such  as  the  state 
mental  hospitals  and  provides  some  direct  health 
services.  It  also  supplies  Medical  Assistance 
subsidies  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  their  own  care. 
Other  concerns  are  the  regulation  of  health 
facilities,  prevention  and  detection  of  disease,  and 
the  control  of  health  hazards  such  as  air  pollution 
and  radiation. 

Economic  Development  and  Income 
Maintenance 

Eighty  percent  of  this  expenditure  goes  to  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "welfare";  that  is,  direct  cash 
grants  to  families  with  dependent  children,  the 
disabled,  the  blind,  and  the  elderly  poor.  This 
classification  also  covers  employment  programs 
and  efforts  to  encourage  economic  development  of 
communities,  including  the  use  of  natural 
resources  to  promote  such  development. 

Social  Development 

This  group  of  programs  supplies  social  services 
designed  to  help  people  cope  with  problems.  It 
covers  services  to  the  mentally  retarded  and  the 
aged,  and  a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at 
combatting  juvenile  delinquency.  Services 
intended  to  strengthen  families  include 
homemaking,  day  care,  caseworker  services,  and 
legal  aid. 


Recreation  and  Cultural  Enrichment 

"Recreation"  refers  to  state  programs  in  hunting, 
fishing,  boating,  and  other  areas.  "Cultural  en- 
richment" includes  state  support  of  museums,  the 
arts,  historical  sites,  libraries,  and  public 
television. 

Direction  and  Supportive  Services 

This  program  covers  some  of  the  major  administra- 
tive services  required  to  support  the  programs 
summarized  above,  including  inter-agency  sys- 
tems of  accounting,  revenue  management,  au- 
tomatic data  processing,  purchasing,  personnel 
management,  and  maintenance.  It  also  includes 
the  costs  of  the  legislature  and  the  Governor's 
office. 


This  brief  summary  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  state  government  activities.  It  is  clear  that 
state  government  goes  well  beyond  the  simple 
functions  of  maintaining  law  and  order  and  grant- 
ing charters.  It  operates  or  subsidizes  a  wide  range 
of  programs  intended  to  actively  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens.  State  government  also  adminis- 
ters a  number  of  programs  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government,  tunneling  millions  of  dollars  of  fed- 
eral revenue  back  to  the  state. 


Protection  of  Persons  and  Property 

In  addition  to  the  state  police,  the  state  courts,  and 
the  prison  system,  this  category  includes  state  reg- 
ulatory activities  such  as  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment and  the  Public  Utility  Commission,  as  well  as 
programs  to  protect  against  floods,  fires,  and  other 
disasters. 


Who  Decides? 


The  preceding  section  gave  a  general 
outline  of  how  the  state  government 
spends  the  money  it  collects.  The  next 
question  we  might  logically  ask  is: 
Who  decides  that  this  is  the  way  it  should  be?  Who 
decides  exactly  what  programs  there  should  be 
and  how  much  money  should  be  invested  in  each? 
For  example,  how  does  the  government  arrive  at  its 
decision  to  spend  twice  as  much  on  income 
maintenance  as  it  does  on  protection  of  persons 


and  property? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  lie  in  the  some- 
times murky  processes  of  state  politics  —  the  com- 
plex web  of  interaction  involving  the  governor,  the 
state  agencies,  the  legislature,  the  political  parties, 
organized  interest  groups,  and  the  people  at  large. 
By  assigning  important  budgetary  roles  to  both  the 
governor  and  the  legislature,  the  state  avoids  con- 
centration of  fiscal  power  in  any  one  branch  of  the 
government. 


The  Governor  and  the  Execvitive  Branch 


Because  the  governor  heads  what  is  called  the  "ex- 
ecutive branch,"  u^e  might  be  led  to  assume  that  he 
is  concerned  solely  with  implementing  or  "execut- 
ing" the  policies  and  programs  established  by  the 
legislature.  This  is  not  the  case.  Although  the  gov- 
ernor devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  task  of 
overseeing  the  various  departments  and  agencies, 
his  leadership  is  as  much  political  as  administra- 
tive. He  and  others  within  the  executive  branch 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  political  arena  where  the 
state's  policies  and  priorities  are  determined.  In 
fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  major  policy  propos- 
als that  come  before  the  legislature  each  year  origi- 
nate in  the  executive  branch.  The  most  important 
of  these  proposals  is  the  annual  Commonwealth 
Budget. 

The  Executive  Budget 

In  February  1976,  Governor  Shapp  presented  to  the 
legislature  his  proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  luly  1,  1976.  Much  more  than  a  simple 
balance  sheet,  the  two-volume,  1,000-page  docu- 
ment he  submitted  represented  a  comprehensive 
and  enormously  complex  policy  statement  about 
what  the  state  government  should  do  and  what  its 
priorities  should  be  in  the  coming  year. 

The  executive  budget  begins  evolving  when 
the  governor  issues  program  policy  guidelines  out- 
lining his  priorities  for  the  following  year.  In  re- 
sponse, the  governor's  budget  secretary  receives 
requests  for  funds  from  the  heads  of  the  various 
state  agencies  and  departments.  The  budget  sec- 
retary then  holds  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
agency  heads  and  develops  recommendations  as  to 
how  much  money  will  be  requested  by  each 
agency  when  all  their  needs  and  the  total  amount 


of  revenue  available  is  taken  into  account.  The 
budget  secretary's  findings  then  go  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  makes  the  final  decision  on  how  much 
money  will  be  requested  for  what  programs. 

The  budget  then  goes  to  the  legislature,  where 
the  amount  of  research,  analysis,  and  technical 
expertise  that  go  into  the  executive  budget  tend  to 
give  it  a  great  deal  of  weight.  Each  year,  this  crucial 
document  sets  the  agenda  for  the  subsequent  polit- 
ical interplay  that  eventually  determines  exactly 
what  state  government  will  do. 

Other  Executive  Powers 

The  governor  draws  political  strength  from 
sources  other  than  his  budgetary  powers.  He  is  the 
symbolic  head  of  his  political  party  and  has  the 
ability  to  fill  45,000  government  jobs  not  covered 
by  Civil  Service  merit  regulations.  In  most  cases, 
when  the  governor  speaks  on  policy  matters,  he 
speaks  not  only  for  the  executive  branch  but  for  the 
political  party  he  leads.  This  adds  greatly  to  his 
influence,  particularly  if  his  party  holds  the  major- 
ity of  seats  in  one  or  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

A  final  weapon  in  the  governor's  political  ar- 
senal is  the  veto  power.  The  governor  may  veto  any 
bill  and  return  it  to  the  legislature,  where  a  two- 
thirds  majority  is  required  to  override  him.  On 
appropriation  bills,  he  may  cast  partial  vetoes 
against  particular  line  items  he  opposes,  a  power 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
possess. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  "chief  executive"  is  far  more  than  the 
top  administrator.  He  is  a  major  force  in  the  politi- 
cal arena  where  state  policy  is  decided. 


The  Legislature  in  Principle:  What  is  it  for? 


The  legislature  is  the  branch  of  government  most 
closely  tied  to  the  people.  The  various  voices  in  the 
legislature  are  supposed  to  represent  the  various 
voices  of  the  citizenry  in  debating  and  deciding 
state  policy.  To  the  extent  that  the  legislature  is 
unrepresentative  or  ineffectual,  the  people  lose 
their  most  direct  way  of  influencing  government. 
Pennsylvania's  legislature,  called  the  General  As- 
sembly, has  three  major  functions: 

1)  To  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  propos- 
als that  come  before  it.  Pennsylvania's  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  General  Assembly  the  power  to  say 
"yea"  or  "nay"  to  all  proposals,  including  the 
budget  and  other  major  legislation  originating  in 
the  executive  branch.  These  powers  check  those  of 
the  executive.  Criticism  of  the  legislature  as  "a  lot 
of  talk"  misses  the  point  that  "a  lot  of  talk"  is 
exactly  what  is  needed  to  democratically  represent 


the  views  of  a  diverse  citizenry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legislature  must  also  have  effective 
mechanisms  to  move  beyond  deliberation  to  deci- 
sive action.  The  General  Assembly  has  recently 
begun  to  develop  more  effective  procedures  for 
analyzing  and  initiating  legislation. 

2]  To  oversee  the  operation  of  state  programs. 
Although  this  is  a  difficult  and  often  neglected 
task,  the  legislature  is  responsible  for  checking  up 
on  the  programs  it  approves  to  determine  if  they 
are  operating  as  intended  and  achieving  their  ob- 
jectives. It  is  the  only  branch  of  government  in  a 
position  to  scrutinize  state  government  on  behalf 
of  the  people  at  large. 

3)  To  represent  constituents.  Each  legislator 
is  responsible  for  looking  after  the  needs  of  his  or 
her  particular  district  and  aiding  individual  con- 
stituents in  their  dealings  with  state  government. 


The  Legislature  in  Practice:  What  Makes  it  Tick? 


Many  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  General  Assembly 
do  not  appear  in  statements  of  purpose  or  in  the 
organization  charts  of  civics  textbooks.  To  really 
understand  what's  going  on  and  why,  the  Capitol 
watcher  will  need  to  look  beyond  formal  structures 
to  the  political  forces  that  underlie  the  legislative 
process.  It  is  particularly  important  to  understand 
the  roles  played  by  the  political  parties  and  or- 
ganized interest  groups.  (Of  course,  a  basic  know- 
ledge of  how  the  legislature  is  organized  and  how  a 
bill  becomes  law  is  also  essential.  This  information 
is  summarized  in  Appendix  B.] 

The  Parties 

Pennsylvania  is  a  strong  two-party  state.  The  major 
factors  that  motivate  party  politics  in  the  legisla- 
ture are  the  loyalties  of  legislators  to  their  local 


districts  and  the  ability  of  each  party  to  close  ranks 
and  present  a  unified  front. 

Most  Pennsylvania  legislators  have  strong  ties 
to  the  local  interests  and  party  organizations 
within  their  constituencies.  Within  individual  dis- 
tricts, one  party  is  often  dominant.  In  general, 
democrats  predominate  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  industrial  areas,  while  Republi- 
cans win  heavily  in  most  of  the  rural  counties  and 
in  suburban  areas.  Many  districts  have  strong  local 
party  organizations  that  figure  prominently  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates  and  then  exert  consider- 
able influence  once  the  candidate  is  elected.  While 
there  are  signs  that  one-party  dominance  within 
districts  is  breaking  down  and  that  the  influence  of 
local  party  organizations  on  legislators  is  waning, 
both  conditions  are  still  important  factors  in  Penn- 
sylvania politics. 


Although  one  party  often  dominates  within 
individual  districts,  the  parties  are  divided  fairly 
evenly  within  the  legislature  as  a  whole.  No  one 
party  has  dominated  Pennsylvania's  legislature  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  Neither  party  holds  an  over- 
whelming edge  in  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate. 

The  closeness  of  the  rivalry  means  that  unity  is 
important  to  both  parties.  P'or  example,  the  party 
holding  a  slim  majority  can  see  an  important  pro- 
posal frustrated  by  the  defection  of  only  a  few 
members.  Bloc  voting,  with  one  party  lining  up 
against  the  other,  is  common. 

Many  people  are  skeptical  of  bloc  voting, 
wondering  how  a  legislator  can  represent  his  con- 
stituents or  his  own  conscience  if  he  continually 
votes  the  party  line.  To  some  degree,  however,  bloc 
voting  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  geographic 
division  of  the  parties.  Democrats  may  vote  with 
other  Democrats  because  their  urban  constituen- 
cies have  common  interests,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
terests of  people  in  rural  and  suburban  areas  rep- 
resented by  Republicans. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  citizen,  party 
unity  has  the  advantage  of  helping  to  determine 
where  to  assign  credit  or  blame  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  particular  policies.  If  a  program  is  estab- 
lished on  a  partisan  basis  with  one  party  support- 
ing it  and  the  other  opposing,  the  citizen  knows 
which  party  to  hold  accountable  for  the  results  and 
can  vote  accordingly  in  the  next  election.  If  the 
division  between  parties  is  not  clear-cut,  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  assign  responsibility  for 
government  activities. 


The  Caucus  System 

The  caucus  system  is  a  major  force  in  maintaining 
party  unity  and  moving  proposals  through  the 
legislature.  A  caucus  is  a  closed  meeting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  same  political  party  in  one  house  of 
the  legislature.  The  House  and  the  Senate  each 
have  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic  caucus,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  four  caucuses  in  all.  The  party  with 
the  larger  number  of  members  in  each  house  is 
called  the  majority  caucus,  the  leader  it  selects  is 
called  the  majority  leader,  and  so  forth.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  each  new  legislature,  the  majority  party 
in  each  house  elects  the  speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  president  pro-tempore  of  the  Senate  from  its 
own  ranks.  These  presiding  officers  in  turn  select 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  standing  committees. 

During  the  course  of  a  legislative  session, 
many  important  decisions  are  made  in  caucus.  The 
party  leadership  uses  these  sessions  to  explain 
bills  tothe  membership,  to  work  out  a  unified  party 
position,  and  to  plan  a  strategy  for  taking  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor,  where  the  leader  speaks  for  the 
agreed-upon  party  position. 

How  big  a  role  the  caucus  plays  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  legislation  at  hand.  In  the  case  of 
minor  bills  or  those  of  mainly  local  interest,  the 
caucus  functions  mainly  to  inform  the  member- 
ship. Little  pressure  is  exerted  in  caucus,  and  the 
committee  chairman  handling  the  bill  plays  the 
major  role  in  moving  it  through  the  legislature, 
often  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  key  role  played  by  legisla- 
tive committees.) 


The  caucus  becomes  much  more  important 
when  it  comes  to  major  policy  bills  that  are  vital  to 
the  party's  (or  the  Governor's)  program  or  prestige. 
Tax  measures,  for  example,  consistently  ignite  par- 
tisan battles  in  the  legislature  and  bring  caucus 
politics  into  play.  Here  is  where  party  unity  is 
critical  to  success,  and  heated  negotiations  may 
develop  as  party  leaders  attempt  to  bring  dissen- 
ters into  line.  For  example,  parts  of  a  bill  might  be 
amended  to  accommodate  objections.  Or,  a  legis- 
lator might  agree  to  go  along  with  the  leadership 
position  on  a  major  policy  bill  in  return  for  leader- 
ship support  of  a  bill  benefiting  his  local  district. 
This  practice  of  trading  votes  is  called  "log- 
rolling." The  process  of  compromise  and  negotia- 
tion may  take  several  weeks  before  the  leadership 
decides  it  has  enough  votes  to  take  the  issue  to  the 
floor. 

The  caucuses  are  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
understanding  what  makes  the  legislature  run. 
Advantages  of  the  caucus  system  are  that  it  pro- 
motes the  party  unity  that  allows  the  public  to  hold 
one  party  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
programs.  It  gives  the  individual  legislator  flexi- 
bility in  learning  about  a  bill,  compromising,  and 
perhaps  changing  his  or  her  mind  without  worry- 
ing about  publicity.  From  the  public's  point  of 
view,  the  disadvantage  of  the  caucus  system  is  that 
important  decisions  may  be  reached  in  meetings 
that  are  closed  to  the  public  eye. 


Organized  Interest  Groups 


The  debate  over  any  important  state 
policy  is  sure  to  include  the  voices  of 
organized  interests.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, these  groups  bring  their  influ- 
ence to  bear  when  their  interests  are  at  stake.  For 
example,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  As- 
sociation wi\l  join  the  debate  on  legislation  affect- 
ing the  schools,  as  w\l\  the  AFL-CIO  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturer's  Association  on  issues  affect- 
ing labor  and  industry.  Organizations  like  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  Common  Cause  may 
speak  as  representatives  of  "the  public  interest." 
Sometimes  elements  of  federal  and  local  govern- 
ment act  as  pressure  groups  in  influencing  state 
legislation.  There  are  approximately  400  regis- 
tered lobbyists  in  Pennsylvania,  exerting  their  in- 
fluence in  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

Such  groups  are  often  legitimate  spokesmen 
for  an  economic  interest,  providing  valuable  ad- 
vice and  guidance.  For  example,  in  considering 


banking  legislation,  it  makes  sense  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  consider  the  points  of  view  of  all  concerned, 
including  the  bankers  association.  Lobbyists  can 
serve  an  educational  function  by  supplying  facts 
and  figures  and  arguing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
particular  measure,  although  they  obviously 
should  not  be  the  decision-maker's  sole  source  of 
information.  Large  interest  groups,  such  as  or- 
ganized labor,  can  exert  a  considerable  amount  of 
influence  through  the  voting  power  of  their  mem- 
bers, which  is  sometimes  strong  enough  to  sway 
elections. 

Attempts  to  influence  government  are  also 
subject  to  abuses,  of  course,  including  secret  cam- 
paign contributions  by  those  seeking  favorable 
treatment,  kickback  schemes,  and  bribery.  Because 
of  these  dangers,  laws  have  been  introduced  to 
regulate  lobbying  behavior  and  place  limits  on 
what  lobbyists  can  do  to  influence  state  govern- 
ment policy. 


The  Citizen's  Role 


We  have  taken  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the 
leading  actors  on  Harrisburg's  po- 
litical stage  —  the  governor,  the  leg- 
islature, and  organized  interests.  Is 
there  a  role  for  citizens  to  play,  or  must  tiiey  be 
content  to  sit  back  and  be  a  good  audience? 

A  good  audience  is  more  important  than  it 
might  seem.  An  attentive,  cultivated  audience  that 
has  high  standards  and  knows  what  it  expects  will, 
in  time,  raise  the  quality  of  the  performance.  The 
problem  is  that  right  now  few  Pennsylvanians  un- 
derstand state  government  or  know  what  to  expect 
from  it.  As  the  audience  grows  more  familiar  with 
the  art,  it  will  develop  its  own  standards  and  ask 
the  government  to  live  up  to  them. 

There  are  opportunities  for  active  participa- 


tion as  well  [see  Appendix  C  for  further  informa- 
tion): 

1)  Vote.  State  representatives  are  chosen 
every  two  years,  senators  and  the  governor  every 
four  years. 

2)  Contact  your  legislators,  the  governor,  and 
other  government  officials.  Express  your  views 
and  let  them  know  you  are  watching. 

3)  loin  a  citizen's  lobby  or  good  government 
group  concerned  with  state  government. 

4)  Participate  in  local  party  politics.  Support 
a  candidate  or  get  involved  with  your  local  party 
organization. 

The  more  Pennsylvanians  there  are  watching 
and  participating  in  state  government,  the  more 
responsive  and  effective  it  will  become. 


Appendix  A:  Glossary 

This  is  a  glossary  of  terms  commonly  used  in  state  gov- 
ernment. The  major  source  for  the  glossary  entries  is  The 
Legislative  Process:  Operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  published  by  the  League  of  Women  \'ot- 
ers  of  Pennsylvania.  A  secondary  source  for  some  of  the 
terms  is  Edward  C.  Smith  and  Arnold  |.  Zurcher. 
Dictionary  of  American  Politics.  2nd  ed.  (New  York: 
Barnes  and  Noble.  1968). 

ACT.  BILL.  LAW:  A  BILL  is  a  proposal  that  is  introduced 
in  the  legislature  and  is  being  considered.  The  bill  be- 
comes an  ACT  or  LAW  when  signed  by  the  governor. 

AMENDMENT:  A  change  made  or  proposed  on  the  floor 
of  a  legislative  body  by  adding  to,  striking  out.  or  alter- 
ing the  wording  of  any  part  of  a  bill  or  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  is  a  special  case, 
requiring  approval  by  two  separately  elected  legisla- 
tures, and  then  by  the  voters  in  a  referendum. 

APPROPRIATION:  The  setting  aside  of  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  expended  for  a  public  purpose  in  a  manner  deter- 
mined by  law.  Through  the  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL, 
the  legislature  allocates  funding  for  the  operation  ot 
state  programs. 

CALENDAR:  The  daily  agenda  of  the  bills  to  be  consi- 
dered by  each  house  and  the  order  of  their  consideration. 
The  calendar  does  not  include  legislati\  e  business  other 
than  bills,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  ORDER  Of^  BUSI- 
NESS. 

CAUCLIS:  A  closed  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
same  political  party  in  one  house  of  the  legislature.  The 
purposes  of  the  caucus  are  to  reach  party  decisions  on 
nominees  to  legislative  office  and  committee  posts  in- 
cluding party  and  caucus  leaders,  and  to  discuss  strategy 
on  pending  legislation. 

CONSENT  CALENDAR:  Placing  any  number  of  non- 
controversial  bills  on  the  calendar  for  ap[iroval  at  once. 
In  the  Senate  they  may  be  passed  by  a  short  roll  call  (see 
VOTE), 

COMMITTEES:  Small  groups  of  legislators  headed  by  a 
chairman  assigned  to  do  certain  work  on  bills  covering 
their  subject  matter. 


STANDINCi:  Main  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
hlouse  which  are  in  operation  throughout  the  ses- 
sion. In  1975,  there  were  eighteen  standing  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  and  twenty-two  in  the  House. 
Their  main  function  is  to  study  bills  and  to  report 
those  approx'ed, 

A  SUBCOMMITTEE  is  a  division  of  a  standing 
committee  whose  duties  are  to  inx'estigate  certain 
subject  matters  and  report  their  c;onclusi()ns  to  tlie 
standing  committee. 

CONFERENCE:  Committee  appointed  to  adjust  tlie 
differences  between  similar  bills  as  passed  in  the 
separate  houses,  Tliree  members  are  ai3[:)ointed  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house,  two  from  the 
majority  party  and  one  from  the  minority  party. 
SELECT:  C'ommittee  appointed  lor  specific  purpose 
with  a  definite  time  limit, 

lOINT:  Members  of  both  houses  ser\'ing  together, 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE:  The  entire  membership 
of  a  house  sits  as  a  committee.  Its  purpose  is  to  permit 
more  free  and  informal  discussion  of  any  question  than 
could  be  held  under  ordinary  and  more  restric  ted  rules 
of  procedure, 

CONSIDERATION:  The  three  stages  when  a  bill  is  being 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  In  Pennsyh'ania 
these  stages  do  not  inc:lude  the  introduction  ot  tlie  bill  or 
the  committee  e\'aluation, 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION:  A  session  of  a  committee  or  other 
body  from  which  the  press  and  members  of  tlie  public 
are  excluded, 

FISC^AL  YEAR:  The  tweh'e-month  period  beginning  at 
any  fixed  date  during  which  annual  appropriations  are 
to  be  spent,  taxes  collected,  and  accounts  kept. 
Pennsylvania's  fiscal  year  currently  runs  from  )uly  1 
through  the  following  |une  30. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY:  The  state  legislature,  composed 
of  the  House  of  Representati\'es  and  the  Senate.  More 
than  half  of  the  states,  including  Pennsyh'ania.  use  this 
term. 

HEARING:  An  opportunity  granted  by  an  admin istrati\'e 
body  or  legislative  committee  for  interested  persons  to 
present  evidence  before  it. 


1 IISTORY:  The  catalog  of  bills  of  each  house  disclosing 
at  what  stage  they  are  in  their  passage  through  each 
house. 

HOUSE:  One  section  of  the  General  Assembly,  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Pennsylvania. 
W'lien  botli  are  referred  to.  the  term  is  houses.  House 
with  a  capital  H  means  House  of  Rei^resentatives. 

lOHRNAL:  The  mi  nutes  or  record  of  each  day's  proceed- 
ings. 

LEAIJERSl  IIP:  This  includes  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  and  the  caucus  officers.  The  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  is  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  is  also 
called  the  president.  The  president  pro  tempore  (tem)  of 
the  Senate  acts  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  The 
presiding  officer  of  the  fiouse  of  Representatives  is 
called  the  speaker  of  the  House.  The  caucus  officers 
include  the  majority  of  minority  leaders  and  whips. 
There  is  also  a  chairman  and  secretary  of  each  caucus.  In 
each  minority  caucus  tliere  is  also  a  policy  chairman. 

LOBBYING:  The  process  of  intending  to  influence  a 
legislator's  vote. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS:  The  order  in  which  business 
before  each  house  is  transacted  either  by  regular  order  or 
extMnptions  provided  in  the  rides. 

PIGEON  HOLE:  A  committee's  action  in  failing  to  report 
bills  which  tiiey  disapprove. 

QUORUM:  Tlie  number  of  members  who  must  be  pres- 
ent in  a  deliberative  body  before  business  can  be  trans- 
acted. 

REGONSlfDERATION:  A  motion  to  reconsider  a  bill 
passed  or  defeated.  It  may  be  made  on  the  day  of  the 
original  action  or  within  five  legislative  days  thereafter. 
In  both  houses  any  two  members  who  voted  on  the 
prevailing  side  may  make  the  motion.  Ncj  question  may 
be  reconsidered  twice.  If  the  motion  is  defeated,  it  may 
not  be  renewed. 

REGOMMIT:  To  send  a  hi  11  back  to  committee  for  further 
study. 

RESOLUTION:  There  are  three  types.  A  simple  resolu- 
tion is  one  passed  by  one  house,  usually  regarding  some 
internal  housekeeping  matter  or  in  greeting  of  a  visiting 
dignitary.  A  concurrent  resolution  must  pass  both 


houses,  and.  if  it  commits  the  state  to  certain  actions  or 
expenditures,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  governor.  A  joint 
resolution  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which,  after  passage  in  both  houses,  is  certified  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  joint  resolution  is 
not  sent  to  the  governor.  Simple  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions are  referred  to  committees  and  reported  to  the  floor, 
where  they  can  be  adopted  immediately  with  one  vote, 
joint  resolutions  are  treated  like  bills.  They  get  three 
considerations  at  separate  times  in  each  house. 

SGHEDULE:  Loosely  used  in  Pennsylvania  to  refer  to  an 
overall  plan  of  action  for  the  entire  legislative  session.  If 
formally  used,  set  dates  would  be  established,  such  as 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  last  day  on  which  a  bill 
could  be  introduced,  and  the  last  day  on  which  a  bill 
could  be  reported  from  a  committee. 

SESSION:  The  days  the  legislature  is  in  the  capitol.  A 
continual  session  is  a  session  that  is  unlimited  from  the 
time  it  begins  until  it  ends  two  years  later,  except  as 
restricted  by  the  legislators  themselves.  Both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  have  this  type. 

STAFF:  Professional  or  secretarial  assistance  provided 
to  the  legislators  either  individually  or  for  each  caucus 
or  for  the  operation  of  each  house. 

STATE  GONSTITl  ITION:The  fundamental  law  of  a  state 
emanating  from  the  people  and  vesting  powers  in  the 
legislature  and  other  departments  and  offices,  together 
with  limitations  on  the  manner  in  which  they  exercise 
their  powers,  a  liill  of  rights,  and  provisions  relating  to 
local  government,  education,  finances,  suffrage,  and 
elections.  Pennsylvania's  C^onstitution  was  first  drafted 
in  1776  and  last  revised  in  1968. 

VETO:  The  governor's  signed  refusal  to  support  a  bill. 

VOTE:  To  decide  whether  to  pass  or  disapprove  of  an 
action  in  each  house.  There  are  several  kinds  as  follows: 
UNANIMOUS  CONSENT:  complete  agreement  given  on 
a  number  of  procedural  points  in  both  houses  by  silence. 
Objectors  speak  up.  Other  types  of  voting  are  STAND  IN 
PLACE,  VOTE  AYE  AND  NAY.  and  the  ROLL  CALL 
VOTE.  In  the  House  the  roll  call  vote  is  done  electroni- 
cally on  a  large  score  board.  In  the  Senate  the  roll  call 
vote  is  by  calling  each  name.  Occasionally,  the  short  roll 
call  is  used  in  the  Senate  when  only  the  first  few  and  the 
last  few  names  on  the  list  are  called. 


Appendix  B:  The  General  Assembly 
and  How  a  Bill  Becomes  Law 

The  following  information  about  the  General  Assembly 
and  how  a  bill  becomes  law  is  based  on  The  Biography  of 
a  Bill,  published  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatix'es  in  Harrisburg. 

The  lawmaking  power  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a  General 
Assembly  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  fifty  members, 
elected  by  the  voters  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  two  hundred  and  three  members, 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Senators  must  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  representatives  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  have  been  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  of  the  state  for  four  years. 

The  legislature  meets  regularly  every  year,  conven- 
ing on  the  first  Tuesday  of  lanuary,  and  at  other  times 
when  called  into  Special  Session  by  the  governor. 

The  lieutenant  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and.  while  serving  in 
this  capacity,  is  known  as  the  president  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Senate.  In  his  absence,  the  president 
pro  tempore,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  presides. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  regular  session,  when  the 
House  of  Representatixes  meets  for  organization,  it 
elects  one  of  its  members  as  speaker  to  be  the  presiding 
officer.  The  speaker,  being  a  member,  votes  on  all  ques- 
tions. The  other  elected  officers  of  the  House  are  a  chief 
clerk  and  secretary.  In  the  Senate  the  elected  officers  are 
a  chief  clerk,  secretary,  and  librarian. 

Proposed  new  laws  or  amendments  to  existing  laws 
are  introduced  by  individual  members  in  the  House  or 
Senate  in  the  form  of  bills  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, 

The  first  step  in  lawmaking  is  for  a  member  to  sub- 
mit his  or  her  ideas  in  writing  to  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Bureau  —  the  bill-drafting  agency  of  the  General 
Assembly  —  outlining  in  substance  what  the  legislator 
desires  in  the  proposed  law.  The  bill  is  then  drafted  and 
typed  in  proper  legal  form.  The  member  signs  it,  thereby 
assuming  its  sponsorship.  The  bill  is  then  filed  with  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  House,  A  senator  introduces  the  bill  by 
reading  it  in  place  (i,e,,  standing  at  his  or  her  desk  in  the 


Senate),  The  senator  reads  the  bill  title,  then  sends  it  to 
the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  immediately  refers  the 
bill  to  an  appropriate  standing  committee. 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  session  of  the  House,  the 
chief  clerk  delivers  all  bills  which  tlie  House  members 
have  filed  with  him  to  the  speaker,  who  refers  them  to 
appropriate  standing  committees  and  reports  his  refer- 
ence of  each  bill  to  the  Houseat  the  next  day's  session,  A 
bill,  when  introduced,  is  numbered  and  printed  for  the 
members  of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  public  distribu- 
tion. 

During  an  average  session  more  than  2.0()f)  bills  are 
introduced  in  both  houses,  representing  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Some  are  hundreds  of  pages  in  length.  Many  of 
these  bills  are  highly  controversial,  requiring  long  de- 
bate and  consideration  of  innumerable  amendments. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House  and 
Senate  to  get  tlirough  the  \'oluminous  legislatix'e  busi- 
ness of  enacting  new  laws,  amending  present  ones,  ap- 
propriating money,  investigating  governmental  opera- 
tions, and  carrying  out  all  the  other  duties  tliat  devoh'e 
upon  a  General  Assembly,  without  the  effecti\'e  proce- 
dure of  a  committee  system. 

The  standing  committees  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  are  the  workshops  of  the  General  Assembly,  It  is 
their  duty  to  study  carefully  the  bills  referred  to  them 
and  to  report  those  approx  ed  to  tiieir  respective  houses. 
The  popular  opinion  is  that  when  the  legislature  is  not 
meeting,  nothing  is  being  done.  The  fact  is  that  most  of 
the  work  of  the  session  is  being  carried  forward  by  these 
standing  committees  when  the  General  Assembly  is  not 
sitting. 

Once  a  bill  is  in  committee,  the  committee  has  lull 
power  over  it.  Usually  it  is  referred  by  the  chairman  to  a 
sub-committee  with  instructions  to  study  and  make  a 
report  of  its  recommendations  to  the  main  committee. 
Persons  or  organizations  interested  in  a  proposed  bill 
may  request  the  main  committee,  through  its  chairman, 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  or  grant  a  personal  audience. 

After  a  committee  has  considered  a  bill,  it  may  di- 
rect one  of  its  members  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House, 
either  as  committed  (which  means  without  change),  as 
amended  (with  change),  or.  in  rare  instances,  with  nega- 
tive recommendation.  The  committee  may  also  decide 
not  to  report  the  bill  at  all. 


The  House  or  Senate,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers elected,  may  discharge  its  committees  from  consid- 
eration of  any  bill. 

Should  a  committee  report  a  bill  favorably,  it  is 
given  a  place  in  its  numerical  order  on  the  House  daily 
'calendar  and  is  reprinted,  if  changes  are  made  by  the 
committee.  The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  requires 
that  each  bill  be  considered  on  three  different  days  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  At  the  appointed  time 
under  House  rules,  it  is  considered  for  the  first  time.  No 
debate  or  amendments  are  permitted  from  the  floor  at 
this  stage. 

After  agreeing  to  the  bill  on  first  consideration  in  the 
House,  it  is  then  advanced  on  the  calendar  of  bills  to 
second  consideration.  This  is  the  stage  of  passage  when 
members  propose  amendments  from  the  floor  of  the 
House,  if  they  are  germane  to  the  subject  of  the  bill. 
When  a  bill  has  gone  through  second  consideration  and 
is  agreed  to  by  the  House,  it  is  then  ordered  transcribed 
for  third  consideration,  which  mean  reprinting,  if  it  has 
been  further  amended.  Each  time  a  bill  is  reprinted,  to 
include  amendments,  it  retains  its  original  bill  number, 
but  it  is  given  a  new  printer's  number.  Amendments  may 
also  be  proposed  to  bills  on  third  consideration. 

The  next  step  is  agreeing  to  the  bill  on  third  consid- 
eration and  avancing  it  to  final  passage,  at  which  time  its 
merits  may  be  debated.  At  the  conclusion  of  debate,  a 
vote  of  the  members  is  taken  by  an  electric  roll  call 
system  in  the  House.  If  a  constitutional  majority  of  102 
members  vote  for  it.  the  bill  passes  the  House.  On  a 
special  class  of  appropriation  bills,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires two-thirds  vote  of  the  elected  membership. 

The  bill  is  then  sent  to  the  Senate  by  messenger, 
where  it  is  referred  to  a  standing  committee  by  the  pres- 
iding officer  and  follows  precisely  the  same  course  of 
passage  as  it  went  through  in  the  House.  The  Senate  may 
amend  a  House  bill,  in  which  case  it  is  returned  to  the 
House  for  concurrence  in  tlie  Senate  amendments.  A 
constitutional  yea  and  nay  vote  by  the  members  of  the 
House  is  required  to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate.  The  Flouse  may  amend  Senate  bills  in  the  same 
manner.  Either  house  may  defeat  a  bill  of  the  other 
house,  either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor. 

Should  the  House  refuse  to  agree  to  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate,  or  vice  versa,  tlie  hi  11  usually  goes  to 


a  Conference  Committee  made  up  of  three  members  from 
each  house,  appointed  by  the  presiding  officers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  resolve,  if  possible,  the  differences  existing 
between  the  two  houses  on  the  bill  and  report  to  their 
respective  houses.  This  is  known  as  a  conference  report, 
which  requires  a  constitutional  majority  vote  in  each 
house  to  adopt. 

When  a  bill  finally  has  passed  in  both  houses,  it  is 
signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  and  the  president  of 
the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  each  house.  It  is  then 
transmitted  to  the  governor  for  his  consideration.  If  he 
approves,  he  signs  the  bill  and  it  becomes  a  law.  If  he 
vetoes  it,  the  bill  is  returned  to  the  house  of  origin, 
together  with  the  governor's  reasons  for  the  veto,  and  the 
veto  message  is  read.  The  General  Assembly  has  the 
power  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  governor's  veto  by  a  con- 
stitutional vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  house.  This  is  very  seldom  attempted  and  can  only 
be  done  before  final  adjournment  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

If  the  governor  does  not  act  upon  a  bill  within  ten 
calendar  days  alter  it  has  been  received  by  him,  while  the 
General  Assembly  is  in  session,  it  automatically  be- 
comes a  law.  After  final  adjournment  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Governor  has  thirty  days  to  act  upon  the  remaining 
bills  passed  by  both  houses.  Bills  on  which  he  takes  no 
action  automatically  become  law.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  a 
bill  to  become  a  law  by  reason  of  the  governor  taking  no 
action. 

The  official  certified  copy  of  each  bill  approved  by 
the  governor  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  filed  in  the  State  Department.  It 
then  loses  its  identity  as  a  bi  11  and  becomes  an  "Act  of  the 
General  Assembly."  The  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth punctuates  and  annotates  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  publication  in  book  form,  known  as  the  Pam- 
phlet Laws,  for  distribution  to  the  courts,  attorneys,  li- 
braries, and  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  who  may 
request  them  —  this  is  the  law. 


Appendix  C:  Resources  For  Further  Study 
and  Action 

Sources  of  Information 

Designed  to  provide  a  broad  overview  of  what  the  state 
government  does  and  how  decisions  are  made,  the  mat- 
erial contained  in  this  booklet  is  brief  and  general.  For 
those  wishing  to  delve  further,  a  good  first  source  is  Key 
to  the  Keystone  State,  published  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania  Education  Fund.  This 
162-page  booklet  gives  detailed  information  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  legislature,  and  the  courts,  as  well  as 
chapters  on  finance,  public  welfare,  education,  public 
health,  environmental  resources,  local  government,  and 
political  participation.  It  can  be  obtained  for  $2.50,  plus 
35(Z  for  postage  and  handling,  from: 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

8th  and  Market  Streets  Philadelphia,  PA  19105 
The  following  resource  information  has  been 
adapted  from  Key  to  the  Keystone  State.  It  lists  both 
specific  publications  and  the  names  of  government 
agencies  and  civic  organizations  where  current  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

General  Information  on  State  Government 
The  Pennsylvania  Manual,  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies,  Bureau  of  Publications,  P.O.  Box  1365,  Harris- 
burg,  17125,  Published  biennially,  this  book  contains  a 
brief  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution, biographies  of  all  state  senators  and  represen- 
tatives and  of  Pennsylvania's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, General  Assembly  rules  and  procedures,  biog- 
raphies of  state  officials,  brief  descriptions  of  all  state 
agencies,  information  on  courts  and  judges,  tax  and 
budget  summaries,  and  other  factual  information.  Av- 
ailable for  purchase  from  the  Department  of  Property 
and  Supplies,  it  may  also  be  available  from  your  state 
senator  or  representative.  Most  school  and  public  li- 
braries have  copies. 

Pennsylvania  Abstract,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, available  for  purchase  from  the  Division  of  Docu- 
ments, P.O.  Box  1365,  Harrisburg,  17125.  A  compilation 
of  statistics  which  provides  information  on  such  topics 
as  population,  housing,  education,  commerce,  social 


services,  state  and  local  government  and  taxes,  law  en- 
forcement, communications  and  transportation,  and 
many  others. 

Purdon's  Pennsylvania  Statutes,  annotated.  George  T. 
Bisel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1930-,  A  compilation  of  general 
and  permanent  laws  from  1700  to  the  present,  with  an- 
nual updates.  The  laws  generally  contain  specific  details 
on  how.  when,  and  where  they  will  be  applied  and  who 
will  be  affected.  Purdon,  which  is  available  at  most  lib- 
raries, is  a  convenient  source  for  checking  the  laws, 
C'apitol  Book  Store,  State  Publications  Building,  c/o 
Bookstore,  10th  and  Market  Streets,  Harrisburg.  Tele- 
phone: 717-787-5109. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
tive Center,  215  Pine  Street,  Harrisburg,  17101.  Tele- 
phone: 717-234-1576.  Located  just  one  block  from  the 
Capitol,  the  Legislative  Center  is  operated  as  an  educa- 
tional service  for  the  public  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Pennsylvania  Education  Fund.  At  the  center 
are  copies  of  Pennsylvania  bills  and  acts,  the  daily  Legis- 
lative Calendar,  many  state  publications,  voting  infor- 
mation, and  a  staff  ready  to  find  the  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion you  may  have  on  state  government.  The  center  will 
also  arrange  tours  of  the  C^apitol  and  other  government 
buildings. 

The  Executive 

Office  of  the  Governor,  State  Capitol  Building,  Harris- 
burg, 17120,  The  Governor's  Office  (branch).  State  Office 
Building,  1400  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia, 
19130. 

The  Legislature 

Commonu'eaJth  of  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Journal. 
Published  each  day  that  the  General  Assembly  is  in 
session,  with  the  House  and  Senate  proceedings  in  sepa- 
rate sections,  this  is  the  official  record  of  the  legislati\'e 
sessions.  Available  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House,  or  from  your  state 
senator  or  representative. 

The  PennsyJ\'ania  Genera]  Assembl\':  See  Hoiv  It  Runs, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania,  1971.  A 
four-page  summary  of  the  structure  and  procedures  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Price:  tweh'e  for  $1. 
PennsyJ\'ania  LegJsJati\'e  DirecAory.  Printed  at  the  be- 


ginning  of  each  two-year  legislative  session,  the 
Directory  contains  information  about  legislators,  dis- 
tricts, committee  assignments,  office  locations,  and 
legislative  service  agencies.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  House,  it  is  available  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  and  in  many  libraries. 

Toward  TomorroH''s  Legislature,  the  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Commission  for  Legislative  Moderniza- 
tion. Theodore  L.  Hazlett,  |r..  and  lames  A.  Michener, 
co-chairmen.  C]opies  are  available  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House,  Capitol  Build- 
ing, Harrisburg,  17120. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate.  350  Main  Capitol  Building.  Har- 
risburg. Telephone:  717-787-5920.  This  office  can  pro- 
vide roll  call  votes,  the  biography  of  a  bill,  biographical 
information  about  the  senators,  the  status  of  bills,  and 
the  histories  of  Senate  and  House  bills. 

Senate  Library,  157  Main  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg. 
Telephone:  717-787-6120.  Available  here  are  copies  of 
acts  and  bills,  some  codes,  and  general  brochures  about 
the  Commonwealth. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  129  Main 
Capitol  Building.  Harrisburg.  Telephone:  717-787-2372. 
This  office  can  provide  biographies  of  bills,  biographical 
information  about  legislators,  roll  call  votes,  and  his- 
tories of  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Opportunities  for  Involvement 

Party  Politics 

The  complexion  of  party  politics  in  Harrisburg  is  largely 
determined  at  the  local  level.  Here  is  where  candidates 
are  chosen  and  campaigns  are  organized.  Unfortunately, 
local  party  political  organization  is  a  complete  mystery 
to  most  Fennsylvanians.  Key  to  the  Keystone  State  sheds 
some  light  on  the  subject: 

The  citizen's  most  direct  link  with  his  political 
party  is  through  his  or  her  election  district  and  the 
two  persons  elected  to  serve  on  the  district  commit- 
tee. At  the  primary  election  in  even-numbered  years, 
each  district  elects  one  man  and  one  women  to  be 
nuiinbers  of  that  committee.  An  election  district  is  the 
geographic  area  in  which  all  qualified  electors  vote  at 
the  same  polling  place. 

The  committee  members  from  each  district  act  as 


political  party  representatives,  contacting  and  rep- 
resenting party  members  within  their  jurisdiction.  In 
some  areas,  the  next  step  in  party  organization  is  the 
ward.  All  members  of  the  election  district  committee 
are  members  of  the  ward  and  the  city,  township,  or 
borough  committee. 

Each  county  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  county  commit- 
tee made  up  of  all  members  of  district  committees  in 
the  county.  The  county  chairman,  whose  position  can 
be  very  powerful,  is  usually  elected  at  a  formal  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  except  in  cases  where  the 
chairman  is  elected  at  the  primary. 

The  county  committee  may  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  party  within  the  county  so  long  as  they 
are  consistent  with  state  law  and  with  the  rules  of  the 
state  party.  A  certified  copy  of  the  rules  must  be  filed 
with  the  County  Board  of  Elections  before  the  rules 
can  become  effective. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  find  out  about  participation 
in  local  party  politics  is  to  ask  someone  you  know  who  is 
involved.  If  you  don't  know  anyone,  look  under  "Politi- 
cal Organizations"  in  the  yellow  pages  for  the  party 
headquarters  in  which  you  are  interested. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania 
At  state  and  local  levels.  League  members  are  involved 
in  study,  debate,  and  action  in  an  effort  to  advance  good 
government.  The  League,  which  welcomes  both  male 
and  female  members  of  voting  age,  is  involved  in  a 
number  of  state  government  issues  including  land  use, 
consumer  protection,  education,  voting  rights,  election 
laws,  the  judicial  system,  municipal  government,  legis- 
lative reform,  and  tax  reform.  Contact  your  local  League 
or  write  to  this  address: 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier 

8th  and  Market  Streets  Philadelphia,  PA  19105 
Common  Cause 

Common  Cause  is  a  citizen's  lobby  that  attempts  to 
further  the  public  interest  by  exerting  influence  on  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  It  concentrates 
on  reform  of  state  government  processes  in  such  areas  as 
open  meetings,  conflict  of  interest,  and  campaign  fi- 
nance. Contact  the  Common  Cause  group  covering  your 
congressional  district  or  write  to  this  address: 
Common  Cause  240  N.  Third  Street  Harrisburg,  PA  17101 


